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DECORATIVE ARCHITECTS DRAWINGS. 

N the walls of the Architectural League Ex- 
hibit are a series of Architectural drawings 
by Mr. George F. Post, showing various in- 
terior studies of the Cornelius Vanderbilt 
mansion in this city. 

These drawings are much like ordinary 
architects 1 plans, save in one respect, Mr. 
Post has introduced the delightfully unique innovation of plac- 
ing human figures in the numerous apartments. All of these 
figures are clad in garments befitting their sex and rank, and, 
save for the fact that most of the faces are left devoid of feat- 
ures, seem almost life-like. Every one of them is drawn in 
some appropriate pose or occupation, according to Mr. Post's idea 
of the various ways in which the members of Mr. Vanderbilt's 
family will while away the weary hours. There is only one 
fault in Mr. Post's conception — with the exception of one Bleepy, 
hollow chair and a single pier-glass, he has put no furniture in 
the rooms. 

Some of the artist's pictures of the Vanderbilt family are 
striking. In one of the rooms on the seeond floor a tall young 
woman, with a wil- 
lowy form, is pulling 
a little girl away from 
the blazing fire, into 
which the child seems 
determined to throw 
herself. In a room on 
the third floor a tall 
girl, with an astonish- 
ing coiffure, leans 
against the mantel, 
careless of the danger 
to her skirts from the 
whirling flames in the 
broad fire place, while 
she listens to the im- 
passioned proposal of 
a man whose cutaway 
coat exceeds in length 
even the absurd de- 
mands of recent fash- 
ion. A French maid 
is eavesdropping be- 
hind a half- open 
door. 

There is a large 
and very gorgeous 
Moorish saloon in the 
rear of the main floor. 
In it are seen four 
gentlemen in evening 
dress, whose patrician 
languor is thoroughly 
in harmony with 
their aristocratic sur- 
roundings. 

The ballroom, on THE CwL ™ B 

the main floor, is a 

beautiful apartment. It is decorated as only a man in such 
easy circumstances as Mr, Vanderbilt could afford to have his 
rooms adorned. In Mr. Post's drawing, a large crowd of men and 
women in gala attire is seen through the doorways on its way 
to the apartment. On with the dance ! 

Perhaps the most remarkable scene is that reproduced by 
the Journal artist. In a bedroom on the third floor a plump 
gentleman, with sweet little Hogarthean curves all over his 
manly form, is standing in his shirt sleeves before a laTge pier- 
glass, engaged in the difficult task of tying a white lawn bow, 
the successful achievement of which, according to Mr. O. Wilde, 
is the first step toward a diplomatic appointment. To his right 
is a valet — in knee breeches! — whose supple figure is bent into 
the shape of a half-moon in an exaggerated attitude of 
reverence. 

In the front room, on the second floor, two promising mem- 
berg of the Whipper-Snapper Club are leaning out of the win- 
dow. On an adjacent staircase sits a fat flunkey, with enormous 
calves, who is quietly polishing off a bottle of wine, 



A long, thin woman leans back in an easy chair before the 
fireplace in the library and reads a copy of " Little Leafy." In 
the doorway of the adjoining room stand a youth and maiden. 
He pushes back the long portieres with one hand, while with 
the other arm he encircles the girl's waist. 

There is a little room on the third floor which has been 
chosen as a rendezvous by a footman and chambermaid. The 
flirtations of these humble children of the people are quite as 
ardent as those of their betters. 

One of the parlors is occupied by a young woman in a 
Marie Bashkirtseff pose, who is studying the outlines of her own 
shadow on the wall. 

Mr. Cornelius Vanderbilt must be a heavy sleeper, or else 
he can seldom enjoy an afternoon siesta or an early evening 
night, for Mr. Post has placed a bowling alley on the top floor. 

But if the scenes in the upper portions of the house are in- 
teresting, Mr. Post's studies of high life below stairs are gems 
of realism. 



DECORATIVE NOTES. 




THE old-fashioned 
lambrequin had 
itsuse,andarem- 
iniscence of it is often 
seen in a narrow piece 
of rich silk looped 
across the curtain in 
some fanciful way. 
When the window is a 
bow the silk is carried 
along all the windows 
fromonepoletoanoth- 
er, forming a continu- 
ous upper drapery. 

This strip of silk 
is also used in the 
ease of windows near 
together. Another 
artistic plan with two 
windows quite close 
together is to use one 
long curtain at each 
window, the two long 
ends hanging on the 
outside, the short 
inside ends drawn to- 
gether at the top 
between the two poles 
and fastened there in 
graceful folds. One 
long piece of stuff is 
often thus used in 
place of two separate 
curtains. 
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ANT single 
doors are using 
only one cur- 
tain, the material bought by the yard and the fringe sewed on. 
No rings are used. The rod is put on inside the doorways, with 
space above sufficient to permit the portieres to be thrown over 
the pole once or twice, according to the width of doorway 
one end reaching to the floor, the other quite short. The 
fabric can be wound so loosely over the pole that the " sagging" 
in the ce_ntre will form graceful curves. 

DOUBLE doorways, of course, use two curtains, and many 
are hung in the way mentioned, coming from the ceiling. 
The most of them, however, are put on " movable 
cranes" fastened inside the doorways ; these cranes, which sell 
for $1.65 apiece, are fastened like brackets in either side of the 
doorway and lack several inches of touching each other. They 
swing in and outwith the portieres on them with the greatest 
convenience to passers. 

Among the most popular materials for doorway curtains in 
drawing-rooms are the French empire brocades in blue, pink or 
yellow, with lace curtains of fine handiwork hung over ope side, 
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